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HINTS ON PRACTICAL DRAWING AND 
PAINTING. 

By Prank Fowler. 

IN the course of a lecture -written by Mr. Frank 
Fowler and read by Charles Barnard, Esq., 
before the students of the Chautauqua Society of 
Fine Arts, the lecturer said : 

You may be sure always that it is light and 
shade which largely decides the character of the 
object represented, much more than outline. A 
dress is only a dress if it be merely suggested in 
outline — it has a waist, it has folds, it has sleeves. 
Submit it to conditions of light and shade, and, 
retaining the same form it becomes a satin, 
woolen, cotton, or silk dress. Not by changing its 
outline, but because it receives light and shade in 
a different manner. Study then the nature of the 
light and shade, and you will not fail to establish 
the character and texture of the object before 
you. 

Some students cry out, "I cannot draw that 
stone ; it looks when I have done it like a ball of 
wool." You may not have failed in its contour, 
but you have decidedly failed in its character of 
light and shade if you have not succeeded in 
rendering the hard quality of its substance. Do 
not think it is beyond the resources of black and 
white, and that you might get it if you were 
only using color. It is not beyond the capabilities 
of black and white, and before mastering the 
problem in that simple medium, you will only be 
giving yourselves additional embarrassment in 
endeavoring to depict it by the more complex 
medium of color. 

As a general rule ihe form of the shadow 
where it meets- the light, determines the texture 
and character of the object. We will purposely 
give the most attention in this discourse to the 
grand and fundamental principles of drawing. It 
is the life-giving element in all your work ; with- 
out it, talent becomes useless and genius runs 
wild. An artist once remarked that "this painting 
without learning to draw is a strange taste on the 
part of some people, for they don't seem to 
appreciate that it is necessary to have some place 
to put the paint." 

That is exactly the idea ; you must have some 
place to put your paint, and if that place is 
sought over and over again with color, the place 
is a very muddy one, if ever finally found. It is 
rational, it is right to seek for this place with the 
most convenient and facile medium. That medium 
is charcoal, and the greatest draughtsmen to-day 
worship it. They use it at all times in beginning 
a work, and often exercise themselves with it 
when experimenting for certain effects. Let it be 
the pride of the pupils of the C. S. F. A. that 
they have a professional appreciation of its 
utility. 

A few words may now be of interest on some 
of the more advanced branches of the course, such 
as pastel, water color, and oil painting. 

Pastel as an art — is not so generally followed. 
In method of actual application to paper, it par- 
takes somewhat of the practice of charcoal and 
crayon, but it is in reality painting in dry color. 

Combinations of tones are made, but this is 
done rather by superposing colors than by mixing 
them. One can make a great variety of tones by 
the use of pastel, but on the other hand numerous 
tints are already prepared by the manufacturer. 
The~ colors come in different shades, as worsteds 
do, so that to paint in pastel one requires a large 
range of ready made hues, which in oil or water 
color painting are usually produced by the com- 
bination of comparatively few pigments. The 
effects attained by the use of pastels are soft, 
harmonious, and of considerable freshness, owing 
to the slight actual mixing of colors, which is 
always attended in any but skilled hands, with a 
certain loss of purity of tone. 

An unsatisfactory side of pastel work is its 
lack of permanence. Its fragile hold upon the 
paper has not yet been overcome by any of the 
preparations to make it adhere, which are so 
successful in the case of both charcoal and crayon. 
A covering of glass is the only protection, and 
even then rough treatment, jarring, and the like, 
will expose it to demolition. With reasonable 
care, however, a work in pastel will last a great 
length of time, but the conditions of its preserva- 
tion must be observed. Pastel may be used in 
portrait and landscape work with much success. 
* » * * 

Speaking frankly indeed, as a means of study, 
water color is not so convenient a method as that 
of oil, for it does not admit of such ready and 
complete correction of mistakes. In working in 
oil color, one may wipe out, scrape out, and 
repaint with no detriment to the work — on the 
contrary, with considerable gain at times in 
quality of tone or effectiveness of color. In the 



use of water color, however, one is much more the 
slave of the medium, and correction is attended at 
times in even skillful hands with a loss of fresh- 
ness of color which in its integrity is one of the 
greatest charms of this method. 

* * # * 

Always try to have the best materials that can 
be bought ; no workman can do well with inferior 
tools. So, a good artist, no matter how poor he 
may be, will economize anywhere but in his 
materials. 

Never "starve your palette," but put out 
plenty of color when setting the palette for the- 
day's work, otherwise you may be tempted to 
paint thinly, which is always to be avoided. 

Have plenty of clean brushes ; keep the paint 
box always full. A good piece of work may be 
spoiled for want of just the right color at hand. 

There are an immense number of colors man- 
ufactured, many of which are unreliable. Even 
among those supposed to be good are a great 
many that are unnecessary. It is, therefore, best 
to select a list of colors which we know to be 
safe, and adhere to these while painting. Too 
many colors are not advisable. It is better for the 
student to use a few, and to learn well the re- 
sources of these and their combinations, than to 
have at hand a number of tints already mixed in 
tubes on which to rely. 

We will give, therefore, for the benefit of all 
present, a reliable list of oil colors which may be 
used without fear of unpleasant chemical results, 
such as growing dark, cracking, or injuring the 
purity of the colors with which they are used. 
The following colors, with their combinations, are 
sufficient to paint any subject, be it figures, land- 
scape, marine, or flowers : 

Silver White. 

{Yellow Ochre, 
Light Cadmium, 
Medium Cadmium, 
Orange Cadmium. 
Vermilion, 
| Light Red, 
Reds. -j Indian Red, 
| Burnt Siena, 
L Madder Lake. 
C Permanent Blue, 
Cobalt. --< Cobalt, 

(Antwerp Blue. 
_f Terra Verte, 
") Light Zinober Green. 
("Raw Umber. 
( Bone Brown. 
Ivory Black. 



Yellows. 



Greens. 



Browns. 



In painting a landscape, more attention should 
be given to its composition than is generally 
supposed. It is well at first to decide upon the 
horizon line. This is an imaginary line drawn 
horizontally across the canvas and parallel to it, 
supposed to be on a level with the eye of the 
spectator. In landscapes and marines the horizon 
line is generally understood to be where the earth 
and sky meet upon the canvas. This line should 
never divide the canvas exactly in the middle, and 
yet it is surprising how frequently prone one is to 
do almost this very thing. It may be above or 
below the center of the canvas, and depends much 
upon the character of the subject to be painted. 
It is, indeed, a matter of choice, and can be de- 
termined by nobody but the artist himself. 

Always begin by sketching in lightly with 
charcoal the relative positions Of the objects 
figuring in the scene — tree, river or mountain — and 
after placing them, they may be blocked in in 
masses of light and shade. Be careful to preserve 
the form of these masses of light and shade, for, 
as already suggested, it is their form . in contact 
with the light, which will suggest their texture 
and character. Sharp, abrupt transitions of light 
and shade will denote the rugged, unfriendly 
structure of a mountain, while a smooth and 
gentle gradation from light to dark will indicate 
the soft and undulating surface of a hill. 

It is the same with trees. It is not by the 
shape of the leaf of the elm or the oak that we 



distinguish their character from a distance, for we 
cannot see an individual leaf ; but it is the differ- 
ence of the form of the lights and shadows massed 
among the foliage that declares it to be either an 
elm or an oak. This should be remembered in 
painting landscape. Much bad landscape is per- 
petrated in the name of apt which is simply a 
topographical map of a section of country — things 
are put in which could never logically be seen, 
simply because they are known to be there. 

# * # * 

We will now speak of figure painting. Prob- 
ably no department of oil painting demands so 
severe a preparation, everything considered, as 
this. The discipline of the figure painter in foreign 
schools is rigid ; so thoroughly does it fit one for 
painting as a pursuit, that all of the best trained 
artists, in whatever branch, avail themselves of 
the course of drawing and painting from life as 
the best means of preparing themselves for their 
future work. 

* # * # 

It is especially ungraceful to pose the head too 
low on the canvas, as too large a space above 
belittles the whole figure. For bust portraits, the 
conventional rule is to allow half the length of 
the head between the top of the head and the 
frame. This suggestion is worth bearing in mind, 
but should be modified according to the special 
requirements of each ease. 

In a profile head there should be allowed a 
little more space in front of the head than behind. 
In placing full length portraits, be careful to leave 
enough room at the bottom of the canvas below 
the feet so that the figure may appear to stand 
well inside the frame ; the greater this space, the 
further back the figure will appear to be. Too 
little space at the bottom of the canvas brings the 
figure too far forward. 

In arranging the composition of a portrait, a 
very common error is to pose the head and body 
in the same direction. This gives a very common- 
place effect and should be avoided. For example, 
instead of placing both face and figure in full 
front view, turn the shoulders a little round, so 
that they are seen in three-quarters, or select the 
front view of the figure while the face is seen In 
three-quarters. 

Avoid crude or striking colors in the draperies 
of a portrait, and when selecting a background 
see that it harmonizes well with the flesh tints of 
the sitter, for the background has much to do 
with the success of a portrait. 

"This study of value is one of the most 
important things in art, as upon the correctness of 
the values in a picture depends its truth to 
nature." 

(The lecture has been published with cuts and 
diagrams, in pamphlet form, by Cassell & Com- 
pany, New York.) 



Bright Green and Antique Bronzes. — For 
a bright-green bronze, paint over a first coating 
6f brown dryer, a second of copper bronze in pow- 
der, mixed with bronzing liquid ; dry thoroughly, 
then apply green bronze powder with same liquid ; 
clear all high lights by rubbing with a soft cloth, 
allowing tiny patches of the brown to show through. 
Dry well, and heighten effect by drawing a brush 
containing pale gold bronze horizontally backward 
and forwards, and this rapidly, so as to catch lightly 
the prominences. When dry, coat once or twice in 
white glazing varnish. For antique bronzes, lay 
first a ground of green oil paint, and proceed as 
above. 



To Imitate Silver Inlaying in Wood. — 
Melt any quantity of purest and best grain tin, 
adding pure quicksilver while in fusion, and stir- 
ring until it is brought to a paste, which, if too 
soft, will require more tin, and if not sufficiently 
fluid, more quicksilver. Grind this composition in 
a mortar with a little size, and fill up with the 
same the engraved or cut-out pattern in the 
wood, which will appear inlaid with silver. 




